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Abortions at Military Hospitals 


Statement by the President Upon Directing That Policy 
Be Made To Correspond With State Laws. 
April 3, 1971 


Historically, laws regulating abortion in the United 
States have been the province of States, not the Federal 
Government. That remains the situation today, as one 
State after another takes up this question, debates it and 
decides it. That is where the decisions should be made. 

Partly, for that reason, I have directed that the policy 
on abortions at American military bases in the United 
States be made to correspond with the laws of the States 
where those bases are located. If the laws in a particular 
State restrict abortions, the rules at the military base hos- 
pitals are to correspond to that law. 

The effect of this directive is to reverse service regula- 
tions issued last summer, which had liberalized the rules 
on abortions at military hospitals. The new ruling super- 
sedes this—and has been put into effect by the Secretary 
of Defense. 


But while this matter is being debated in State capitals, 
and weighed by various courts, the country has a right to 
know my personal views. 


From personal and religious beliefs I consider abortion 
an unacceptable form of population control. Further, un- 
restricted abortion policies, or abortion on demand, I can- 
not square with my personal belief in the sanctity of human 
life—including the life of the yet unborn. For, surely, the 
unborn have rights also, recognized in law, recognized 
even in principles expounded by the United Nations. 

Ours is a nation with a Judaeo-Christian heritage. It is 
also a nation with serious social problems—problems of 
malnutrition, of broken homes, of poverty, and of delin- 
quency. But none of these problems justifies such a 
solution. 

A good and generous people will not opt, in my view, 
for this kind of alternative to its social dilemmas. Rather, 
it will open its hearts and homes to the unwanted children 
of its own, as it has done for the unwanted millions of 
other lands. 


NOTE: The statement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 
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Opening of the 1971 Baseball Season 


Text of the President’s Message Read by Secretary of 
Defense Melvin R. Laird at the Opening Game Between 
the Washington Senators and the Oakland Athletics, 
April 5, 1971 


By tradition the President of the United States or his 
representative signals the beginning of the major league 
baseball season by throwing out the first ball. 

Although I regret that I cannot be at Kennedy Stadium 
in Washington for this opening game, I am very proud 
that my representative is Master Sergeant Daniel L. Pitzer 
of the United States Army. No President has ever been 
better represented than I am today. 

For four long years, Sergeant Pitzer was a prisoner of 
the Viet Cong in South Vietnam. As he performs this 
American ritual of throwing out the first ball, he does so 
as a reminder that there are still a great many of our men 
in uniform—some sixteen hundred of them—who have 
not seen a ball game in a long time, much less seen their 
homes or their families. Like Sergeant Pitzer, they are 
brave American men who risked their lives in serving 
their country. And they still are missing in action in South- 
east Asia or are held prisoner in North Vietnam, South 
Vietnam or Laos. 

Sergeant Pitzer stands before you as a symbol of our 
deep and continuing national concern for the plight of 
these young men—and of our national determination to 
hasten the day when they too can come home. 
NOTE: In his message, the President referred to Master Sergeant 
Daniel L. Pitzer, USA, of Fairview, W. Va., who is currently as- 
signed to the Fifth Special Forces Group, Fort Bragg, N.C. The 
official party also included the sons and daughters of five United 
States military men who are missing in action or prisoners of war in 
Southeast Asia. 

The message was not issued in the form of a White House press 


release. As printed above, it follows the text made available by the 
White House Press Office at San Clemente, Calif. 


Special Revenue Sharing for 


Education 
The President’s Message to the Congress. 
April 6, 1971 


To the Congress of the United States: 


A very substantial part of what American government 
does is directed to the future and to the creation of a 
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suitable legacy for generations to come. In this sense, 
government reflects a central purpose of the basic family 
unit and seeks to serve that purpose: as we move to con- 
dition the future, we move also to prepare our children 
to take their place in that future. In this task, all levels 
of government recognize the Nation’s responsibility for 
educating its youth. 

Primary responsibility, of course, rests with State and 
local governments, as it should. The Federal Government 
can help provide resources to meet rising needs, but State 
and local education authorities must make the hard 
decisions about how to apply these resources in ways that 
best serve the educational needs of our children. To en- 
able State and local authorities to do this more effectively, 
I am proposing today a new system of special revenue 
sharing as a means of providing Federal financial assist- 
ance for elementary and secondary education. 

This message is the last of six special revenue sharing 
proposals which I have put forward over the past two 
months. Combined with the administration’s $5 billion 
general revenue sharing plan and welfare reform pro- 
posals, special revenue sharing—as a new and more 
flexible approach to Federal aid—would fundamentally 
reform the fiscal roles and relationships of American fed- 
eralism. The other five special revenue sharing proposals 
have been in the areas of urban community develop- 
ment, rural community development, transportation, 
manpower training and law enforcement assistance. 

The plan I am putting forward today for Education 
Revenue Sharing brings together more than 30 Federal 
aid categories and deals with one of the Nation’s most 
complex systems for providing public services. There are 
46 million students presently enrolled in public schools 
in America, with more than five and a half million more 
in non-public schools. There are more than 117,000 
schools and nearly 18,000 public school districts, each with 
its own unique conditions and each with its own problems. 

Federal expenditures for elementary and secondary 
schooling over the past decade are projected to increase 
from $0.9 billion in fiscal year 1961 to $5.5 billion in fiscal 


year 1972. Yet there are serious problems with the way 
in which this aid is provided. 


THE PRESENT SYSTEM 


Under the present piecemeal system of Federal aid, 
education grants are available to local schools under 38 
separate authorizations for “instruction,” 37 separate 
authorizations for low-income students, and 22 separate 
authorizations for reading instruction. The confusion is so 
great that some school districts have had to hire separate 
staffs charged solely with cutting through the maze of 
applications, guidelines, regulations and reporting re- 


quirements which are an intrinsic part of the present grant 
system. 


There are other problems: 


—The time, energy and imagination needed to bring 
educational reform is frequently drained off into what 


is an essentially non-productive effort to qualify for Gov- 
ernment grants. Yet, at the same time, rigid qualifications 
for grants frequently stifle creative initiative. In the end, 
a system which ought to promote innovation instead dis- 
courages it. And because Federal programs are resistant 
to change, we see money being spent on programs which 
may have outlived their usefulness, or that simply are in- 
effective, while funds for new ideas cannot be obtained. 

—-Educational planning is made difficult because of the 
fragmentation of grants. Under the present system, a com- 
munity must make a series of separate applications to a 
series of Federal officials. There is no assurance that every 
proposal will be funded, or that any proposal will be 
funded. Consequently, the present fragmented procedures 
virtually eliminate any possibility of preparing a compre- 
hensive, coordinated program. 

There is little accountability under the present sys- 
tem; if a program fails it is difficult to assess responsibility. 
Although it is the common response to blame Washington 
if something does not function according to design, such 
an exercise is usually futile given the cumbersome nature 
of the Federal bureaucracy. 

There is little flexibility in the present system. In- 
dividual grants are often too narrowly defined and 
designed to achieve the things Washington wants, while at 
the same time allowing little latitude to meet individual 
community needs. 

—There has been little useful evaluation of how Fed- 
eral aid programs under the present system help children 
learn more effectively, or of how they provide the children 
with equal educational opportunities. The diversity of the 
country and the large number and great variety of Fed- 
eral aid programs have made it impossible for those at 
the Federal level to measure the success or failure of their 
efforts, and so we resort to judging effectiveness by 
how much we spend rather than by how much we 
accomplish. 

My proposal for special revenue sharing for education 
is designed to overcome these problems by substituting a 
hasic new approach to providing Federal assistance. To 
help formulate this proposal, the Office of Education held 
ten regional hearings to discuss the specifications for Edu- 
cation Revenue Sharing, and my proposal has benefitted 
from the views of educators and those interested in educa- 
tion all across the Nation. 


EDUCATION REVENUE SHARING 


Education Revenue Sharing would revitalize the rela- 
tionship between the Federal Government and State and 
local governments. It would stimulate creativity and new 
initiatives at State and local levels. My proposal would 
establish a new instrument of Federal assistance which 
would bring together more than thirty major Office of 
Education programs representing approximately $2.8 bil- 
lion in grants in the 1972 budget, and provide for an in- 
crease of $200 million in total funding in the first year. 
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These funds would provide support for educational 
activities in broad areas where there are strong national 
interests in strengthening school programs. The national 
priority areas included are compensatory education for 
the disadvantaged, education of children afflicted by hand- 
icapping conditions, vocational education, assistance to 
schools in areas affected by Federal activities, and the pro- 
vision of supporting services. 

This new Federal aid instrument would have the fol- 
lowing important features: 


Automatic Distribution of Funds 


Funds would be distributed automatically on the basis 
of a statutory formula which takes account of the total 
school age population in each State, the number of stu- 
dents from low-income families, and the number of stu- 
dents whose parents work or live on Federal property. 
No State would receive less money under Education 
Revenue Sharing than it receives under the present grant 
system. In addition, authority for advance funding would 
be requested to facilitate careful planning free from the 
vagaries of the present practice of delayed appropriations. 


No Federal Approval of State Plans 


States would no longer be required to submit exhaustive 
plans for extensive Federal review or Federal approval, 
but would simply develop and publish a plan in line with 
State and Iccal needs so as to permit all concerned citi- 
zens to become involved with the allocation of these 
Federal resources. States would also appoint an advisory 
council broadly representative of the public and the edu- 
cation community, in order to further insure that all 
interests are heard. This new system would substitute 
genuine citizen participation for routine bureaucratic 
sign-off. 

Broad Definition of Purposes 


The areas of Federal assistance would be broadly de- 
fined in keeping with national interests. 


—-The provision of equal educational opportunities to 
all of our children is a key national priority. As I pointed 
out a year ago, the most glaring shortcoming in American 
education today is the lag in essential learning skills among 
large numbers of children of poor families. The largest 
Federal program in education—Title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act—was designed to meet the 
special educational needs of these children. The Educa- 
tion Revenue Sharing Act would provide that over one- 
half of the $3.0 billion proposed for the first year be used 
for providing compensatory education for disadvantaged 
children. These funds would be passed through directly 
to Iccal school districts which enroll large concentrations 
of these children. 


—The specific needs of handicapped children are and 
would continue to be a matter of concern to the Federal 
Government. When time is so critical to the training and 
social development of these youngsters, any delay in the 


funding of their education can have irreparable con- 
sequences. Nevertheless, in the present circumstances, 
delay is common. I propose to change this. Funds would 
be allocated directly to the States and the procedures for 
obtaining these funds would be simplified. 

—For many years, the Federal Government has pro- 
vided assistance for training in industry, agriculture and 
the crafts in our Nation’s schools. This training is vital to 
the Nation’s economy. But the needs in these areas are 
constantly changing. Vocational education of tomorrow 
may bear little resemblance to today’s form, but its task 
will be the same: to demonstrate to American youth the 
worth and dignity of work, and to help them to obtain 
the specific skills that other forms of education cannot 
supply. As with my proposal for Manpower Revenue 
Sharing, States and local educational authorities would be 
authorized to determine how best to use Federal funds 
for vocational education in order to meet the needs of 
particular communities and individual workers. 

—-An ongoing responsibility of local public schools is 
to provide education for Federally connected children. 
The Federal Government rightly provides aid to help meet 
the financial burden of children who live on Federal 
property—hence property which provides no taxes for 
education. To offset the loss of local school taxes, Educa- 
tion Revenue Sharing would provide a direct pass- 
through to local school districts enrolling such children. 
For those students whose parents only work on Federal 
property, and live on locally taxable land, funds would 
also be provided. In this case, however, the funds would 
be distributed to the States which would determine the 
degree of financial need created by those circumstances 
and allocate funds accordingly. 

The Federal Government currently offers an array 
of programs designed to purchase specific educational 
materials or services. ‘These programs rarige from the pro- 
vision of textbooks and other library resources to the sup- 
port of guidance and counseling services. Education Reve- 
nue Sharing would continue this aid but would pull 
together programs from at least fourteen separate statu- 
tory provisions into one flexible allocation under which 
States can decide how best to meet local education needs. 


Greater Flexibility 


Under this proposal for Education Revenue Sharing, 
States and local school districts would be given far greater 
flexibility than is presently the case in deciding how funds 
should be spent in serving the national priority areas. In 
addition to the broader definition of national purpose, 
States would have the authority to transfer up to thirty 
percent of funds—except those which are passed through 
directly to local schools—from one purpose to another. 
This would enhance flexibility in the application of funds 
for education, and permit the States to make substantial 
adjustment in their educational plans as their educational 
needs require. 
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Other Features 

As with my previous special revenue sharing proposals, 
Education Revenue Sharing would preserve all existing 
safeguards against infringements of civil rights by assuring 
that these funds would be subject to Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 

Non-public schools bear a significant share of the cost 
and effort of providing education for our children today. 
Federal aid to education should take this fully into ac- 
count. This proposal would do that by considerably 
broadening the authority for extending aid to students in 
non-public schools. Non-public school students would be 
counted in the reckoning of population for purposes of 
allocation, and all forms of educational services would be 
available to them. 

As an important precondition to the receipt of Federal 
funds for education of the disadvantaged, I propose a re- 
quirement for States to certify that services provided in 
all schools within a given school district from State and 
local funds must be fully comparable. This is a consider- 
able improvement over the present law. It would assure 
that Federal funds for compensatory education programs 
would actually be spent on services beyond those provided 
for all children, and thus for the first time would truly 
guarantee that these funds would be used to help equalize 
learning opportunity for the disadvantaged. 


THe FEDERAL ROLE IN EDUCATION 


The proposal I am putting forward today reflects what 
this administration considers to be the appropriate Federal 
role in elementary and secondary education. This Federal 
role is three-fold: (1) the allocation of financial resources 
on a broad and continuing basis to help States and local 
school districts meet their responsibilities, (2) the provi- 
sion of national leadership to help reform and renew our 
schools to improve performance, and (3) the concentra- 
tion of resources to meet urgent national problems during 
the period when they are most intense. 


Education Revenue Sharing would strengthen the first 
by providing a new and expanded system of Federal aid 
to our schools. It should be noted in this connection that 
my proposals for general revenue sharing and welfare re- 
form would also both provide and free additional fiscal 
resources which States and localities could devote to the 
rising costs of education. At the present time, State and 
local governments spend forty percent of their revenues 
for education. Under general revenue sharing, which 
would distribute a fixed portion of the Federal tax base 
to the States and localities to use as they determine, edu- 
cation would most certainly be a major beneficiary. These 
funds would total $5 billion in the first full year of op- 
eration. Similarly, the administration’s proposals to re- 
form the Nation’s failing welfare system would free the 
States of a significant portion of fast-growing welfare 
Costs at the same time that it would provide a better and 
more stable home environment for millions of children. 
To strengthen the Federal leadership role in reforming 
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and renewing our Nation’s schools, I proposed a year ago 
the creation of a National Institute of Education to bring 
to education the intensity and quality of research and 
experimentation which the Federal Government has, for 
example, devoted to agricultural and medical research. 
The National Institute of Education would serve as a 
focal point for identifying educational problems, develop- 
ing new ways to alleviate these problems, and helping 
school systems to put the results of educational research 
and experimentation into practice. 

As an example of the concentration of Federal resources 
to meet urgent national problems during a period of in- 
tense need, I proposed in May 1970 an Emergency School 
Aid Act to provide $1.5 billion over a two-year period to 
help meet the special problems of desegregating our Na- 
tion’s schools. Progress in school desegregation has been 
accelerating. The Emergency School Aid Act would help 
local communities expedite and adjust to this change, 
while maintaining and improving the quality of education 
in affected schools. 

Taken together, the National Institute, the Emergency 
School Aid Act and Education Revenue Sharing represent 
a bold new approach to fulfilling the Federal role in edu- 
cation and to meeting the educational needs of the 1970s. 


CONCLUSION 


The education of our children transcends partisan 
politics. No one benefits from failures in our system of 
education, and no one can fail to benefit from improve- 
ments in the means by which education in America is 
given all the assistance proper at the Federal level. The 
effort to provide that proper assistance, the effort to en- 
courage reform where reform is needed, and the effort 
to extend to all American children the advantage of equal 
educational opportunity have all been a concern of this 
administration as, indeed, they have been of other admin- 
istrations. Thece efforts continue. 

I believe we must recognize that the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot substitute its good intentions for the local 
understanding of local problems, for local energy in at- 
tacking these problems, and for local initiatives in improv- 
ing the quality of education in America. We must also 
recognize that State and local authorities need Federal 
resources if they are to meet their obligations and if they 
are to use the peculiar advantages of State and local 
knowledge, responsibility, and authority to their fullest 
potential. Education Revenue Sharing accommodates the 
Federal role in national education to both these realities, 
and it lays the foundation for a new and more productive 
Federal-State relationship in this area of vital national 
concern, just as the previous revenue sharing proposals 
have afforded similar possibilities in their areas of specific 
concern. 


I consider each of these proposals vitally important in 
and of itself. But in the aggregate, the importance of reve- 
nue sharing is greater than the sum of the parts which 
comprise this series of legislative proposals. For we are 
seeking nothing less than a new definition of the relation- 
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ship between Federal Government and State and local 
governments—one which answers the needs of the present 
and anticipates the needs of the future. 


RicHARD Nixon 
The White House 
April 6, 1971 


National Advisory Council on 
Supplementary Centers and 
Services 


Announcement of Appointments of Four Members. 


April 6, 1971 


The President today announced the appointment of 
four persons as members of the National Advisory Council 
on Supplementary Centers and Services for terms expiring 
January 30, 1974. The appointees are: 

Miss Kay Curvey-Cuier, of Tulsa, Okla., counselor with Job 
Corps, Tulsa, Okla. She succeeds Mario D. Fantinie, whose 
term has expired. 

Wa tter G. Davis, of Silver Spring, Md., director of education, 
AFL-CIO, Washington, D.C. He succeeds Helen Bain whose 
term has expired. 

Myron B. Kuropas, of Chicago, IIl., principal, Mason Upper Grade 
Center, Chicago. He succeeds James A. Haglett whose term 
has expired. 

Mrs. Marecuat-Neit E. Youne, of Philadelphia, Pa., district 
superintendent, District One, Locke School, Philadelphia. She 
succeeds J. C. Martin, Jr., whose term has expired. 


The National Advisory Council on Supplementary Cen- 
ters and Services evaluates the supplementary educational 
programs supported by Title III of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. The act authorizes 
grants to the States for their use in the development of in- 
novative educational projects to supplement the facilities 
and resources of the local school districts. These projects 
may be as diverse as a science center for use by several 
schools, a mobile remedial reading laboratory, or visits 
by artists and lecturers to schools in remote areas. 

The Council, established by Public Law 90-247 of Jan- 
uary 2, 1968, consists of 12 members and is chaired by 
Herbert W. Wey of North Carolina. The members report 
annually to the President and the Congress on their find- 
ings and recommendations. 


Alaska Natives’ Claims 


Statement by the President on a Bill Being Submitted to 
the Congress. April 6, 1971 


Resolving the issues concerning the Alaska Natives’ 
claims will be the last major original Indian claims settle- 
ment in American history. 


In a message to the Congress on January 26, 1971, | 
promised that an Alaska Native Claims bill would be sub- 
mitted, to resolve equitably the Native claims in that 
State. 

I have today approved Secretary Morton’s sending to 
the Congress a new administration bill which proposes 
what I consider a fair and equitable settlement—and one 
more generous to the Alaska Natives than any heretofore 
put forward by a President or congressional committee. 
It goes beyond the bill proposed by the administration in 
1969, and it goes beyond the bill passed by the Senate in 
1970. 

The economic development of all of Alaska, Native and 
non-Native communities alike, depends on the just resolu- 
tion of this long-deferred issue. 

Natives have asserted claims to 340,000,000 acres of 
the State of Alaska. A settlement which the Department 
of the Interior proposed in 1967 would have extinguished 
those claims in exchange for giving the Natives the right 
to sue in the Court of Claims and to be compensated in 
meney at the 1867 value of the lands, while granting trust 
title to some 10,000,000 acres for village use. 

The new bill being submitted by Secretary Morton, 
developed in close consultation with representatives of the 
Alaska Federation of Natives themselves, provides for a 
cash payment of $500,000,000 and also provides that the 
Natives shall have a 2 percent share, up to a maximum of 
$500,000,009, in the oil revenues generated in Alaska, 
that they shall have full title to 40,000,000 acres of land 
and that the Corporation which manages these assets shall 
be entirely Native-controlled. The Federation of course 
retains its freedom to advocate still further positions before 
the Congress. 

I congratulate Secretary Morton on this new bill, and I 
am particularly pleased at the success of the consultative 
process which also involved Mr. Don Wright, the Presi- 
dent of the Alaska Federation of Natives, the Vice Presi- 
dent and Senator Ted Stevens of Alaska. 


National Maritime Day, 1971 
Proclamation 4043. April 6, 1971 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 

A strong American merchant marine is essential to the 
Nation’s economic prosperity and military security. 

Under the Merchant Marine Act of 1970, the Nations 
maritime industry can and must move forward with the 
task of rebuilding our merchant marine fleet, improving 
the competitive position of our shipbuilding industry, and 
restoring the United States to its rightful proud position 
in the shipping lanes of the world. 

All elements of the maritime industry should utilize 
the opportunity provided by that Act to develop an Amer- 
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ican merchant marine fully capable of providing the 
modern, efficient services which are indispensable both 
to our foreign commerce and to our security. 

To remind Americans of the important role which the 
merchant marine plays in our national life, the Congress 
in 1933 designated the anniversary of the first transatlan- 
tic voyage by a steamship, the SS Savannah, on May 22, 
1819, as National Maritime Day, and requested the Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation annually in observance of 
that day. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nrxon, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby urge the people of 
the United States to honor our American merchant ma- 
rine on May 22, 1971, by displaying the flag of the 
United States at their homes and other suitable places, 
and I request that all ships sailing under the American 
flag dress ship on that day. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this sixth day of April, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred seventy-one, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred ninety-fifth. 

RicHaRp Nixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 9:22 a.m., 
April 7, 1971] 


Dinner Honoring the Chiefs of Mission 
of the Americas 


Exchange of Toasts Between the President and 
Ambassador Guillermo Sevilla-Sacasa of 
Nicaragua. April 6, 1971 


Tue Preswent. Mr. Secretary of State, Ambassador 
Sevilla-Sacasa, your Excellencies: 

This is a very special dinner tonight in the State Dining 
Room, special because of those who attended and special 
because of the relationship we have. 


Speaking of a special relationship, I know that you as 
members of the diplomatic corps watch every word and 
every phrase that whoever is President may utter. And 
you notice that from time to time we refer to the special 
relationship that the United States has with Great Britain. 
Itis a special relationship because of common situations 
with regard to language, the common law, our system of 
debate in Parliament and so forth. 

Tonight, I do not refer to a special relationship. I refer 
something that is more meaningful, a personal relation- 
ship, a very personal relationship with so many of you 
here Personally, to all of the people of your countries, 
and to the American family of which we’re all members. 

And we're glad that we speak tonight, not just of Latin 
America, but of Canada, and the Caribbean, the whole 

erican family, la familia americana. 


And in speaking of that personal relationship, I know 
that there must be times when you must wonder as repre- 
sentatives of your country about the interest the United 
States seems to have, as we must have, because our inter- 
ests must be in the areas where the problems seem to be 
the greatest at the moment, the interests we have in the 
Mideast, in Europe, in Asia, in Africa, and that perhaps 
we do not seem to express often enough the interest we 
have and the feeling that we have in our hearts for our 
closest friends, our closest neighbors. 

I want to try to express that feeling tonight, express it 
in very personal terms, not about each of you personally 
here—the time would not permit that—but about our 
own experience. 

As the Ambassador from Mexico knows, and as many 
of you know, my wife and I spent 2 weeks in Mexico on 
our wedding trip. We went back there 25 years later with 
our two daughters. 

And as a Californian, we have a very personal and spe- 
cial feeling about the common tradition that we in Cali- 
fornia share with our neighbors to the south, in Mexico 
and all the other countries. 

Some of you may not know that in 1941, a year after 
we were married, due to the fact that my wife at that 
time was very affluent—I was just a poor lawyer—but my 
wife being a teacher had acquired enough money that 
we were able to get the cheapest berth on the last of the 
old banana boats, the Uliia, that took the Caribbean cruise. 
Some of you may remember the Uliia. You have to go back 
that far to remember it because it was sunk by the Ger- 
mans in 1942. But in 1941, we shall never forget the trip 
that we took. It took us to Panama and it took us to San 
José. It took us to the countries of Central America. 

And, again, at that time we acquired a personal feeling 
for those countries—many years before we thought we 
might be in this place or even considered that there would 
be a possibility of our being here as a guest, let alone as a 
host. 

And then all the other times are too numerous to men- 
tion. The inaugurations that we have been honored to 
attend in Mexico and other countries in South America, 
the trips that we have taken, 1955, 1958, and then 
personally in 1964, 1967. 

I would imagine perhaps that I am the first President of 
the United States who has visited every country of North 
and South America personally before I became President. 

Now, let me tell you what it means. I could put it in 
quite concrete terms tonight. When my very fine staff 
and Secretary Rogers and Assistant Secretary Meyer and 
Dr. Kissinger prepared the talking notes, they said these 
are good things that you could mention: the fact, first, 
that I am devoted to the proposition that we must com- 
plete the links in the Pan American Highway. We are 
doing so. It will be done, not as fast as I would like. Noth- 
ing ever happens as fast as a President would like, no 
matter how much power you think he has. But it will be 
done. 
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And the fact that we plan to submit to the Congress 
as soon as we can get the proper climate, the proposal that 
I made that some of you will remember at a dinner where 
all the press covering Latin America were present, the 
Inter American Press Association, for a general tariff 
preference. It will happen. It will happen while I am in 
this office. 

And these things I could mention. 

But all of that I could mention to any group of visitors, 
because, whether it’s Europe or Asia or Africa or the Mid- 
cast, there are these individual, very pragmatic, material- 
istic things that we could do. And they do matter. They 
matter a great deal. How much will the loan be, or the 
aid, or the cooperation or the assistance, whatever the 
case might be. I do not mean for one moment to say that 
we do not have an enormous interest in that and that 
you do not have our total commitment to the programs 
on which we are working together. 

And the Secretary of State will expand on that commit- 
ment when he meets with you all in the beautiful city of 
San José just starting almost a week from today. 

But let me put it in more personal terms. I could tell 
you about sugar quotas, I could speak about Pan Amer- 
ican highways. I could speak about tariff preferences. I 
could speak about new methods of financing, all of these 
things. But what does it mean? How do you know that 
I mean it, that our country means it in a very personal 
way? 

And now, I have to turn, really, to an experience my 
wife had to illustrate it. A few months ago she went to 
Peru. It was a time of great tragedy, Mr. Ambassador, for 
Peru. It is no secret around this table that the Govern- 
ment of the United States had very significant differences 
with the Government of Peru, but believe me, the people 
of the United States have no differences with the people 
of Peru. 

My wife went there and she came back with memories 
of the wonderful people that she saw in a period of 
tragedy still proud, still strong, still determined to stand 
on their feet, welcoming assistance from abroad, but not 
being completely dependent upon that assistance. 

What I am trying to say to all of you here tonight very 
simply is this: that we in this house do not consider we 
have a special relationship with our friends in the Amer- 
ican family, because you are closest to us, and, therefore, 
very important to us, which you are, but that the relation- 
ship is personal going back over so many years, personal 
going back over so many memories, personal in the sense 
that when something happens, a tragedy in your house, 
it also happens in our house. 

You feel it in your hearts. We feel it in ours. When 
there is happiness in your house or in your country, we 
feel happiness in ours. 

That’s the personal message I would convey to you 
tonight. 

And in that spirit, because I cannot toast all of the 
countries that are represented here, and their heads of 


government, and not all the Ambassadors and other dis- 
tinguished people that are represented here, I am going 
to propose the toast tonight to the dean of the diplomatic 
corps because—not to tell this group who know his rec- 
ord—it is quite unusual, quite unusual in the sense that 
he’s been dean of the diplomatic corps longer than any- 
body in history. He has lived through as dean six Presi- 
dents and nine Chiefs of Protocol, nine Secretaries of 
State—that shows who lives longest in this business— 
four Speakers and four Chief Justices. 

Any man who can survive that long has to be quite 
a man. 

To my personal friend, your personal friend, the friend 
of the Americas, the dean of the diplomatic corps, Ambas- 
sador Sevilla-Sacasa. 

The dean. 

AMBASSADOR SEVILLA-SACASA. Excellencies, ladies and 
gentlemen: 

I have the honor to propose a toast to the President of 
the United States of America and Mrs. Nixon. 

To the President and Mrs. Nixon. 

Mr. President, the Chiefs of Mission of the Americas 
and the Ambassadors, representatives of those republics 
to the Organization of American States, as well as our 
wives, are very grateful to Your Excellency and the First 
Lady, Mrs. Nixon, for the tribute you are so graciously 
rendering to us tonight at the White House. 

The kindness of your invitation, Mr. President, the 
hospitable atmosphere of the White House, the elegance of 
your table, the kindness of your words, the presence of the 
Secretary of State and other distinguished personalities of 
your Government enhance our rejoicing tonight. 

Today, Mr. President, as on many previous occasions, 
we are most pleased to be enjoying your lavish hospitality. 
Just last February 8, the Chiefs of Mission and our wives 
enjoyed the elegant reception you offered in our honor at 
the White House—an unforgettable night, Mr. President. 

Tonight, you feast your very good friends of Latin 
America by offering this splendid dinner that has given 
us the opportunity to share with Your Excellency and the 
First Lady the bread and wine of friendship that is so 
gratifying to us all. 

Friendship, Mr. President, is a sacred word, a marvel- 
ous and noble sentiment that is like a rare essence that 
perfumes our life. 

Friendship, Mr. President, that is the main tie that 
united the men who live in America, the continent of 
peace and hope. 

We come from peoples who are friends of your people, 
Mr. President, friendly peoples who respect and esteem 
the North American nation, the glorious nation that 1s 
the bulwark of peace and liberty. 

We represent peoples who have for Your Excellency 
great respect and affection, Mr. President, and for your 
distinguished wife, Mrs. Nixon, immense admiration and 
esteem because of her noble nature and her personal 
charms. 
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We all know that you harbor in your hearts affectionate 
feelings for our nations, and that you wish to contribute in 
solving our problems and preoccupations. 


Very close to us, the cherry blossoms perfume the air. 
Here with you at the White House on this beautiful night 
in April, very close to the celebration of the Pan American 
Day, a date which is for all of us a source of inspiration, 
we can again say that there is a rare essence that perfumes 
the atmosphere, the sacred friendship of our people with 
yours, the friendship of our nations with you, and our 
friendship with Your Excellency, Mr. President, and with 
the worthy companion of your life, Mrs. Nixon. 

Thank you for your very nice words about myself. As 
you know, Mr. President, one of my greatest honors of my 
life is to be dean here in your great country. To be dean 
certainly is my official title. But I have many other titles. 
One of my best is considered loyalty for you and your 
nation. 

Thank you again for your kind attention, which 
gratified and honored us. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 


note: The President spoke at 9:44 p.m. in the State Dining Room 
at the White House. 


National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Douglas W. Toms To Be Administrator. 
April 7, 1971 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Douglas W. Toms to be Administrator of the Na- 
tional Highway Traffic Safety Administration. This is 
a new position created by the Highway Safety Act of 
1970 which established the National Highway Safety 
Administration as a separate agency in the Department 
of Transportation and abolished the National Highway 
Safety Bureau in the Federal Highway Administration. 
As Administrator, Toms will be responsible for all Fed- 
eral motor vehicle and highway safety programs except 
those relating to highway construction and mainte- 


nance which remain under the Federal Highway 
Administration. 


Toms has been serving as Acting Administrator of the 
National Highway Traffic Safety Administration since his 
appointment by the President on January 18, 1971. He 
had served as Director of the National Highway Safety 
Bureau since January 1970. 

From 1965 to 1970, Toms was director of the de- 
partment of motor vehicles of the State of Washington 
in Olympia. He has also been a consultant to the depart- 
ment of licenses and the Legislature of the State of Wash- 
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ington and a professor of health and safety at California 
State College at Los Angeles. 

Born September 17, 1930, in Melvindale, Mich., Toms 
earned his B.S. at Central Michigan University (1957) 
and his M.A. at Michigan State University (1958). He 
was president of the American Association of Motor Ve- 
hicles in 1970 and was vice president of that organization 
in 1969. 

Toms is married and has one child. He resides in Chevy 
Chase, Md. 


District of Columbia 


The President’s Message to the Congress. 
April 7, 1971 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Too often in the time since President Washington met 
with Pierre L’Enfant in Georgetown to review plans for 
the new District of Columbia—180 years ago last 
month—the Federal responsibility to the Federal District 
has not been honored as it should be. Too often Presidents 
and Congresses have overlooked the opportunity to vali- 
date their designs for the Nation by realizing them here in 
the District of Columbia. But in recent years we have 
begun to write a new record, one in which the Federal 
Government can take pride, one which is lifting the city 
of Washington from the status of a stepchild into the 
ranks of the firstborn among America’s great cities. 

The single unifying motive behind all of the diverse 
proposals and initiatives I am putting forward in this 
message today is to give Washingtonians, as American 
citizens and Washington, as the Nation’s capital the very 
best in the performance of the responsibilities of govern- 
ment—as they deserve. Let the New American Revolu- 
tion which we seek for all Americans begin here, in the 
Nation’s Capital—and now, in 1971. 


TowarpD SELF-GOVERNMENT AND FuLL CITIZENSHIP 


If we are to bring the New American Revolution to 
the people of Washington, we must start by securing for 
them the benefits of the original American Revolution, 
in which they still do not fully share. The fundamental 
rights for which George Washington’s armies fought— 
men’s rights to be represented in the legislature that taxes 
them and to hold consent over the government that rules 
them—can no longer be denied to the city that bears 
Washington’s name. 

Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1967, which broke al- 
most a century of stagnation in the progress of District 
government and set up a new system with a Mayor- 
Commissioner and a City Council, represented an im- 
portant first step toward making Washingtonians full 
citizens of their own city. I am in full support of the letter 
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and the spirit of that reorganization, and my adminis- 
tration will continue to work to strengthen the city gov- 
ernment’s hand in managing its own affairs more 
effectively. 
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One of my most pressing goals for this Nation is to place 


local functions under local control, and to equip local 


governments with the authority and the resources they 


need in order to serve their communities well. To this end 
I solicit the cooperation of the Congress in transferring 
many of the routine municipal functions it now must 
exercise itself, into the hands of the District government. 
Several such functions whose transfer is requested in the 
District’s 1971 legislative program include the setting of 
liquor license fees, the execution of long term lease agree- 
ments, and the issuance of no-cost driver’s permits for use 
by District police officers on duty. It is clearly time to stop 


tying the city’s hands, and squandering the Congress’ now, it is being done. 


valuable time, by holding on Capitol Hill minor powers 
that belong in the District Building. 

Further managerial reforms will be recommended by 
the Commission on the Organization of the Government 
of the District of Columbia (Nelsen Commission ) created 
last year and charged (in legislation now pending) to re- 
port its findings to the Congress in March 1972. Such 
recommendations are needed—but there is another di- 
mension of need as well. District government must become 
not only more efficient but also more democratic. 


Therefore, we will shortly submit legislation adding six _ included: 


months to the life of the Nelsen Commission and au- 
thorizing it to prepare a second report stating its views 
on the subject of expanded self-government for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. This would be a logical use of the ex- 


pertise assembled on the Commission, and a natural ex- functions. 


tension of its area of study. From the first report on im- 
proving government for the people, it would move to a 
second report on shaping government by the people. 
Evolving hand in hand with the movement toward full —A substantial narcotics treatment and enforcement 
popular participation in District government is the steady 
progress toward giving the people of Washington full par- 


ticipation in the Federal Government. They have now addiction. 


voted in two Presidential elections, and now they have 
elected their first Congressional delegate in a century. 
I was proud to personally congratulate the Reverend 
Walter Fauntroy immediately after his election to this im- 
portant post two weeks ago. Establishment of the non- 


voting House delegate position—by legislation which my cruiting program. 


administration introduced and advocated—gives Wash- 
ington a voice in the Congress. But it is only an interim 
step, for the city should be entitled to a vote there as well. 
I reaffirm my strong support for a Constitutional amend- 
ment granting to the District at least one full voting rep- 
resentative in the House of Representatives, plus such 
additional representation in one or both houses as the 
Congress may approve. 

There is a wide range of other fronts on which local 
government in the Nation’s Capital could be strengthened 
and its responsiveness to the people increased. Electoral 





reform is one, and there are many others. This adminis- 
tration will continue to work receptively and cooperatively 
in this area with the Congress and with all interested 
groups in the District of Columbia. 


TAKING THE LEAD IN CRIME REDUCTION 


Forms of government are important—yet they can 
mean little in a city whose people are ruled by fear for 
their personal safety and the security of their property. 
One of my administration’s first priorities in the District 
of Columbia has been to move the city from its place near 
the top of the list in the incidence and increase of crime, 
into a position of leadership in crime reduction. Only 
when this is done can we move toward healthy develop- 
ment for Washington and a fuller life for its people. And 


The District’s crime rate declined 5.2 percent from 
1969 to 1970, reversing the rapid increases of the late 
1960s. Thus people who live in the District, people who 
work here, and our millions of visitors from around the 
world, are safer on the city’s streets. Equally important, 
the decline in the District’s crime rate, together with crime 
decreases in 21 other major cities last year, demonstrates 
that urban crime throughout the Nation can be success- 
fully challenged through decisive action. 


Action taken to combat crime in Washington has 


—An increase in the Metropolitan Police Force from 
4,100 to 5,100 officers, with a greater percentage of 
the force moved into the law enforcement front lines 
by using civilian personnel to perform many routine 


Landmark legislation which modernized the D.C. 
court system and provided law enforcement officers 
with new criminal procedures. 





program, to rehabilitate narcotics victims and to re- 
duce the criminal activity which supports drug 


—A program of experimental, high-intensity street 
lighting in selected areas of the city. 

—An increase in minority representation on the police 
force from 28 percent to 37 percent—the highest in 
the Nation—through a determined community re- 


—A language training program to improve police serv- 

ice in Spanish-speaking neighborhoods. 

—Creation of the Executive Protective Service to en- 

hance protection of foreign embassies and free D.C. 
police for regular civil assignments. 

In addition, an increasingly metropolitan perspective 
is developing among law enforcement agencies in and 
around Washington. The administration will help to rem 
force this trend toward coordinated action, so that crime 
reductions within the District of Columbia are not ren- 
dered hollow by a growing crime problem in the suburbs. 
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The first logical place to begin applying some of the les- 
sons we have learned about combatting crime in the Dis- 
trict is right in our neighboring communities. 


Looking to the future, we will continue to press the 
combination of programs that has proved so successful 
over the past two years. In order to strengthen the D.C. 
Narcotics Treatment Administration—one of the key- 
stones of the District’s success in crime reduction, and a 
national leader in the fight against hard drug abuse—I 
have requested the Attorney General to provide the pro- 
gram with a total of $3 million in grant assistance during 
calendar year 1971 from the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration. This will enable the program to reach 
more of the city’s addicts and to expand the job counseling 
and other services it offers them. 

My 1972 budget requests, together with those of the 
District government, provide for: 

—Full-year funding for Washington’s 35 new U.S. 
Attorneys and 13 new U.S. District judgeships, 
which were approved by the Congress in a 1971 sup- 
plemental appropriation. 


—Upgrading the efforts of the Executive Protective 
Service in protecting the foreign embassies in the 
District. 

—Maintenance of police strength at 5,100 men with 
additional training to improve force effectiveness. 

—Implementation of the new court reform legislation. 

—Improved care and custody for the growing institu- 
tional population, and expansion of the community- 
based correctional program. 

I urge the Congress to contribute to the momentum of 

our winning battle against crime in the Nation’s Capital 
by approving these requests. 


HELPING THE District HEetp ITSELF 


Central to my proposals for revitalizing State and local 
government across this country in the years ahead is the 
recognition that all the political authority a community 
May possess is only paper power if it lacks the resources— 
the dollars—it needs to deliver services and amenities to 
its people. Our program for some $16 billion in general and 
special revenue sharing—the last portion of which I trans- 
mitted to the Congress yesterday—is essentially an effort 


to give the cities and States the tools they need to do their 
jobs. 


“Revenue sharing” of a sort has been a way of life in the 
District of Columbia for many years, as it properly should 
be in view of the Federal presence in the District. My 
budget requests for fiscal year 1972 call for Federal pay- 
ments of $153 million to the District government—an in- 
crease of more than 20 percent over the currently 
authorized level. And General Revenue Sharing, when 
enacted, would bring the city an additional $23 million 
share during the first year. Welfare reform, besides extend- 
ing new dignity and tangible benefits to the District’s 
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welfare recipients, would lead to further large savings for 
the city government. 

Beyond the fiscal relief which these national reform 
proposals would afford Washington, there are several areas 
where the Federal interest in the District warrants special 
financial support. These include the metropolitan rapid 
rail mass transit system (METRO); improved water 
quality facilities and other public works construction proj- 
ects; and public higher education. 


FEDERAL GUARANTEES FOR METRO ReEvENuE Bonpbs 


Excavations for METRO’s subway tunnels and stations 
already dot the District. When it goes into operation at 
the beginning of 1974 it will be the Nation’s most modern 
mass transit system. It should do much to unify the metro- 
politan Washington community, to improve the quality 
of life by reducing congestion and pollution in the area, 
and to stimulate the metropolitan economy by the in- 
creased labor mobility it will provide. I am confident that 
disagreements over implementation of the 1968 and 1970 
Highway Acts—now tying up needed METRO funds— 
can be resolved, and I have urged all of the parties in- 
volved to give priority to meeting these legislative 
obligations. 

To remove another major obstacle now confronting 
METRO, I am today proposing that the Federal Govern- 
ment guarantee the revenue bonds of the Washington 
Metropolitan Area Transit Authority so as to expedite 
‘heir sale. Severe inflation in the construction industry 
has combined with unexpected delays in the METRO 
development timetable to create a $450 million gap in the 
financial plan originally advanced by WMATA, and to 
impair the marketability of the METRO revenue bonds. 
By guaranteeing these securities, we can help WMATA 
sell all its originally planned bonds so that METRO con- 
struction can go forward at once. The bonds would become 
taxable as a condition of the guarantee, providing a reve- 
nue flowback to the Treasury from the interest paid on 
them. This flowback in turn would permit the Federal 
Government to cover 25 percent of the Authority’s antici- 
pated interest costs on the bonds, enabling the issuance of 
$300 million in additional bonds. Federal assistance would 
thus help WMATA close two-thirds of its $450 million 
revenue gap, in keeping with the two-thirds Federal and 
one-third local cost sharing arrangement that has prevailed 
for METRO funding in general. 


BoNDING FOR CLEAN WATER AND OTHER PusBuic Works 


Washington’s efforts to improve its public services and 
to enhance the urban environment are doubly deserving 
of Federal support—not only for the sake of the city and 
the people themselves, but for the sake of the whole Nation 
as well. This applies to the city’s hopes of showing the 
Nation the way in urban mass transit, and it applies 
equally to the ecological and esthetic imperatives of puri- 
fying our waters. 
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The Potomac, the great river that George Washington 
loved and that was the principal influence on his choice 
of a site for the Federal District, must be restored as an 
asset to the entire region. The Congress last year indicated 
its strong interest in this matter by ordering a thorough 
study of the water resources and waste treatment problems 
of the Washington metropolitan area. The Environmental 
Protection Agency has completed that study and it is now 
being reviewed within the administration. 

A vital factor in whatever strategy we adopt will be the 
regional water pollution control plant at Blue Plains. 
Work is now underway to increase the capacity of this 
plant in response to population growth in the metropolitan 
area, and to upgrade its treatment level so it can meet 
required water quality standards. My 1971 environmental 
proposals and my FY 1972 budget provide for continued 
support of this improvement project by the Environmental 
Protection Agency. I will shortly submit to the Congress a 
District FY 1971 supplemental appropriation request to 
permit the District of Columbia to maintain its share of 
support for the work. 

The money which the District government is required 
to spend to meet its share of the Blue Plains improvement 
costs is raised by direct borrowing from the United States 
Treasury—the standard means of financing all District 
public works and capital outlays. However the borrowing 
authority of the District government under present law 
is insufficient to meet the Blue Plains needs in FY 1972 
and subsequent years. Rather than merely seeking an 
ad hoc extension of this borrowing authority, I am re- 
newing my proposal that all capital financing for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia be shifted from direct Treasury loans 
to municipal bonds. The 91st Congress did not enact this 
needed reform, and I have now placed it before the 92nd 
Congress. The features of this bonding proposal parallel 
those I have just described for METRO bonds: D.C. 
capital bonds would be Federally guaranteed and Fed- 
erally taxable, with a Federal subsidy covering ap- 
proximately 25 percent of interest costs. Under this 
arrangement the District of Columbia would gain most 
of the advantages of ordinary municipal bonds while re- 
taining an extra degree of Federal support in keeping 
with the unique Federal interest in District affairs. Blue 
Plains is only the most urgent of many public works 
projects which could progress more quickly and efficiently 
as a result. 

Extending this type of bonding authority to the District 
government is exactly in line with a cardinal principle 
of the New American Revolution: that the way to help 
local government become more responsible is to entrust 
it with more responsibility. 


ASSISTANCE FOR PuBLic HIGHER EDUCATION 


A city can have no obligation higher, and no invest- 
ment more worthy, than the development of its human 
resources. The Nation can be proud of the way this 


priority is being recognized in the District of Columbia. 
The Washington Technical Institute and the Federal City 
College, both created in recent years, are helping thou- 
sands of young Washingtonians expand their opportu- 
nities by developing their potential beyond the high school 


. level. The work that these institutions have done under 


a variety of handicaps and hardships is remarkable, and 
this administration is committed to helping the District 
eliminate their handicaps as quickly as possible. For this 
reason, my proposal for District of Columbia public works 
bonding makes a special provision to assist the construc- 
tion of permanent campuses for the Institute and the Col- 
lege. It would shift the financing of these projects from 
Treasury loans to direct Federal grant support. 

This approach would simplify and speed the effort to 
give Washington Technical Institute and Federal City 
College the kind of physical facilities they deserve to 
match the levels of dedication and performance they have 
shown from the first. It would also remove a substantial 
burden on the future public debt of the District govern- 
ment. Purely from a business standpoint, these grants can 
be regarded as a sound investment in upgrading the local 
work force—with the Federal Government, as Washing- 
ton’s major employer, certain to be one of the principal 
beneficiaries. 

It has seemed particularly desirable that the Wash- 
ington Technical Institute be relocated from its tem- 
porary quarters in the southern portion of the old 
National Bureau of Standards site in Northwest Wash- 
ington. Since 1968 this land has been earmarked by the 
Congress for construction of an International Center 
which would house foreign chanceries and the headquar- 
ters of the Organization of American States. Many coun- 
tries have been unable to find adequate quarters for their 
chanceries here in Washington, and the Congress by this 
action recognized the importance of providing suitable 
space for them, At the same time, it is important that 
the Washington Technical Institute be moved with 
minimum interruption of its outstanding educational 
programs. 

After a thorough review of alternative sites for the 
Institute and the International Center, I have accepted 
the recommendations of the National Capital Planning 
Commission, other affected Federal agencies, and the 
Washington Technical Institute that the two activities 
share the old Bureau of Standards site. The International 
Center can occupy the south end—the present Institute 
grounds—while the northern portion of the site can be- 
come an excellent permanent campus for the Institute. 
Planning is proceeding accordingly. During construction 
of its new buildings, the Institute will be housed in suitably 
adapted existing buildings on the north side of the site. 

I will shortly transmit budget requests for this move 
and for the relocation of Federal agency activities now 
on the site. In the coming years, both the Institute and the 
International Center will be important new landmarks 
on upper Connecticut Avenue, symbolizing side by side 
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the Capital City’s dedication to human development and 
to international understanding. 

Planning for the permanent campus of Federal City 
College has not progressed as quickly as that for the Wash- 
ington Technical Institute site, and so I will not discuss 
the various alternatives and possibilities at length here. 
I would stress, however, my firm commitment to assisting 
the College not only through construction grants but also 
through active interest in the process of translating those 
dollars into land, classrooms, and other facilities which 
can begin benefitting Federal City’s students in the near 
future. 


A DEVELOPMENT BANK FOR THE DistTrRICT OF COLUMBIA 


All of the areas in which I have proposed that the 
Federal Government give special attention to helping the 
District government help itself—mass transit, clean water, 
and human resources development—bear directly on the 
support of a vigorous, expanding economy in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. They would help to create a climate that 
favors economic growth. I now urge the Congress to 
assist business and industry in taking advantage of that 
climate by establishing a Development Bank for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, as proposed in legislation which the 
administration is submitting. Such a Development Bank, 
forging a new partnership among Federal officials, local 
officials, and representatives of the private sector, would 
serve as an action center in assembling the necessary com- 
binations of capital and management skills so that eco- 
nomic development opportunities do not go begging as 
they have sometimes done in the past. 

Washington has been called, not too kindly but with 
a measure of truth, a “company town.” Inevitably the 
Federal Government will remain a dominant factor in 
the metropolitan economy, but one-industry communi- 
ties all over the Nation are seeing the wisdom of diversi- 
fying, and often it is the major employer in the community 
which takes the lead in broadening the economic base to 
create new jobs and a wider prosperity. Certainly that 
should be the case in Washington, and can be if we move 
to establish the Development Bank. 


PREPARING FOR THE BICENTENNIAL 


The bicentennial of American independence, now only 
five years away, is a natural focal point for our hopes and 
plans of what the Nation and the Nation’s Capital can 
become. Many cities will take part in this great observance 
as we celebrate our heritage and map our third century 
that lies ahead. Boston as the cradle of liberty, and Phil- 
adelphia as the scene of the bold political strokes leading 
to independence and union, will both play leading roles. 
But Washington, truly the child of the American Revolu- 
tion, will have an especially exciting chance to show the 
world how that child has come to full maturity. 

We must give urgent and continuing attention to en- 
hancing the Nation’s Capital as “the city of magnificent 
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distances’—the gracious description a Portuguese dip- 
lomat gave it when it was little more than a village in the 
wilderness. To insure vigorous Federal participation in 
the work of readying Washington’s public buildings, ave- 
nues, and open spaces for the bicentennial year, I have 
asked Robert Kunzig, the General Services Administrator, 
to serve as my Special Assistant for District Bicentennial 
Development Projects. I have also resubmitted to the 
Congress legislation to create a Federal City Bicentennial 
Development Corporation which would exercise leader- 
ship in public and private efforts to realize the develop- 
ment potential of the Pennsylvania Avenue area. 

A number of construction projects included in my 
budget for fiscal year 1972 also point to an attractive new 
look for Federal Washington by 1976. These include the 
Smithsonian Institution’s plans to build a new National 
Air and Space Museum on the Mall and a new display 
area for cultural and technological advances of the past 
two centuries in the National Museum of History and 
Technology; the National Sculpture Garden which the 
National Park Service will build on the Mall; new build- 
ings for the Departments of Labor and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and the United States Tax Court; and the 
James Madison Memorial Library addition to the Library 
of Congress. I ask the Congress to appropriate the neces- 
sary funds for these projects. 

As we work to beautify the official face of the city, we 
will not neglect the task of healing its residential heart. 
The wounds of anguish inflicted on portions of Washing- 
ton in the tragic aftermath of Martin Luther King’s assas- 
sination three years ago this week are still far too evident, 
depressing the lives of residents and scarring their neigh- 
borhoods. The riot-torn areas, as well as those suffering 
from blight and decay, deserve accelerated urban renewal 
assistance—this the administration is cooperating with 
local officials to provide. One of my first Executive actions 
as President was to pledge “full support ... and... 
the utmost Executive energy” for neighborhood redevelop- 
ment efforts in the District of Columbia. A start has been 
made, but through Federal and local determination we 
can do still better. We shall. 

Georgetown, the District of Columbia’s living link to 
the colonial and Revolutionary eras, also merits special 
attention in the course of our bicentennial preparations. 
We have come to the point where failure to act immedi- 
ately on an overall development and preservation plan 
for the Georgetown waterfront area will mean the loss 
by default of its unique combination of historical, scenic, 
and natural values. While many imaginative ideas for such 
a plan have been advanced over the years, none has been 
adopted. Now roads and commercial development 
threaten to change the waterfront forever, piecemeal. I 
have asked the District government, the National Capital 
Planning Commission, and the Departments of HUD, 
Transportation, and Interior to join with private citizens 
and move ahead at once in developing an overall plan 
for the Georgetown waterfront. The purpose of the plan 
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will be to insure the preservation of historic buildings, to 
increase park lands, to save the open vistas of the river 
and Roosevelt Island, and to provide for the harmonious 
development of public, commercial, and _ residential 
facilities. 


INTENTIONS FOR THE LIvING CiTy 


Charles Dickens, visiting the United States in 1842, 
took issue with the Portuguese diplomat’s characteriza- 
tion of Washington. It should be called, he said, the city 
of magnificent intentions. His novelist’s eye missed no 
detail of the bustling human life of the Capital, and the 
whole scene suggested to him visions and dreams—-social 
and political as well as architectural—unfulfilled, still 
striven for. 

Dickens’ insight remains pointed and valid today. For 
it is clear that Washington’s role as we enter America’s 
third century must be not only that of a political and cere- 
monial capital, but also that of a living city—a city alive 
in its own right with three-quarters of a million Americans, 
the life-center of all these United States. Our intentions 
for Washington still outreach our achievements, as they 
may for decades to come. But let us at least be very clear 
about what those intentions are; let us make them as mag- 
nificent as L’Enfant’s physical plan for the District; and 
let us begin moving apace to realize them. 

The reality may be long in coming, but the right inten- 
tion is simple enough to state: Washington should embody 
the essence of what is best in America. The direction of 
Federal effort then is plain. Federal effort should contrib- 
ute wherever possible to making this a city unexcelled in 
quality of life, urban grace and efficiency, and economic 
opportunity. Federal effort should follow the principle 
that since government is Washington’s raison d’etre, we 
will do the city the greatest credit by making its local gov- 
ernment a model and by making the Federal Government 
that is centered here as effective and democratic as we can. 

Washington as a living city, and an exemplary one— 
Washington as the seat of a local and a Federal Govern- 
ment that are truly of the people, by the people, and for 
the people: I invite the people of the District of Columbia 
and the Congress of the United States to share in these 
exciting hopes for the years ahead. 

RicHarp Nixon 
The White House 
April 7, 1971 


Manpower Report of the President 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Annual Report. April 7, 1971 


To the Congress of the United States: 


In a recent special message to the Congress which forms 
the first part of this volume, I urged prompt considera- 
tion and enactment of a Manpower Revenue Sharing Act 


of 1971, a long overdue and fundamental reform of the 
country’s manpower programs. 

This second Mannower Report of my administration 
provides factual background for this recommendation. A 
major feature of the report recounts the strenuous efforts 
we have made over the past two years to coordinate and 
strengthen the present multiplicity of manpower pro- 
grams. Nevertheless, they remain much too rigid and 
narrowly focused to meet differing and changing local 
needs. Transfer of responsibility for planning and adminis- 
tration to State and local governments is essential if the 
programs are to become adequately responsive to the 
problems of local areas and their people. 

The report analyzes in depth the critical employment 
and manpower utilization problems of urban labor mar- 
kets and of rural areas. Because these problems differ in 
nature and intensity from State to State and community 
to community, there is no single, simple national solution. 
While job opportunities have expanded more in the 
suburbs, the central cities generally have not lost jobs and 
most cities have had some employment increase. The prob- 
lem is that the inner city residents are confronted simul- 
taneously by a number of obstacles—poor education, lack 
of skill training, bias in hiring practices. Overcoming 
these multiple, self-reinforcing barriers to employment is 
the hard challenge to imaginative local leadership in best 
using shared manpower revenues. 

The States face equally challenging human resources 
utilization problems in our rural areas. Continued decline 
in farm employment is borne on the wings of ever- 
increasing farm productivity. Development of employment 
opportunities in our rural communities is vital, both to 
improve the quality of life for rural residents and to stem 
the tide of migration to our already crowded cities. 


Another aspect of the labor market developed ana- 
lytically in this report is the effects on emnloyment of 
government purchases of goods and services. The shifting 
“mix” of government buying has far-reaching implica- 
tions for the pattern of employment offered in the job 
market. The expected rapid growth in State and local 
government services over the decade of the 1970s offers 
real opportunity for improving job prospects for our dis- 
advantaged fellow citizens. 


As I said in transmitting last year’s Manpower Report, 
full opportunity for all citizens remains a central goal for 
this Nation. The present report is concerned with the 
progress we have already made toward this goal and the 
distance we still have to travel. The report provides im- 
portant new information clarifying the obstacles in the way 
and pointing to the new legislation and other public and 
private action essential to overcome them. 


RicHarp Nixon 
The White House 
April 7, 1971 
NOTE: The report is entitled “Manpower Report of the President 
Including a Report on Manpower Requirements, Resources, Utiliza- 


tion, and Training, by the Department of Labor” (Government 
Printing Office, 328 pp.). 
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Marine Science Affairs 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
His Annual Report on Marine Resources and 
Engineering Development. April 7, 1971 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Creation last year of the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration (NOAA) and the Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) has given us the capacity to 
manage our Federal oceanic, atmospheric and environ- 
mental responsibilities with substantially greater effective- 
ness and efficiency. 

The United States’ marine science program was marked 
in 1970 by a number of sound accomplishments and new 
departures. 

Internationally, we worked successfully with other na- 
tions to produce a seabed arms control treaty. We proposed 
development of a treaty governing the exploration and 
exploitation of seabed resources and submitted a working 
draft of such a treaty to the United Nations. And we are 
also joining forces with others in earnest efforts to preserve 
the quality of the marine environment. 

A major step toward more rational use of the oceans 
was taken in December, 1970, when the nations of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization resolved to achieve 
by 1975, if possible, and by the end of the decade at the 
latest the elimination of intentional discharges of oil and 
oily wastes into the oceans. We are earnestly pursuing this 
worthy objective. It is my hope that the Senate, as part of 
this effort, will soon give its advice and consent to the 
international oil spills conventions and amendments which 
were transmitted last May. 

I have also asked the Congress to enact the Ports and 
Waterways Safety Act, which would increase the Coast 
Guard’s authority to protect against oil spills, and the 
Wholesome Fish and Fishery Products Act, which would 
provide for the inspection of fish and fishery products 
during their harvesting, processing and transport. 

These accomplishments are reported in detail in the 
annual report of the National Council on Marine Re- 
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sources and Engineering Development, “Marine Science 
Affairs,” which I am today transmitting to the Congress. 
During 1970, the Council, which is chaired by the Vice 
President, has continued to assist me in the development 
of marine science policy, the coordination of Federal pro- 
grams, and the effecting of an orderly transition during 
the reorganization of Federal agencies in the marine sci- 
ences. As the Council now completes its work, we can take 
pride in the new policies and programs that fulfill the 
objectives of the Marine Resources and Engineering De- 
velopment Act. The Council deserves our gratitude for a 
job well done. 

My budget request for fiscal year 1972 provides $609.1 
million for marine science, technology and services—an 
increase of more than $70 million over my request of a 
year ago. These funds would permit NOAA to undertake 
priority programs of fundamental importance to the Na- 
tion’s marine science interests; they will permit us to 
continue the accomplishments of the Sea Grant program; 
to further our participation in the International Decade 
of Ocean Exploration; to insure that necessary marine re- 
search and development is conducted for national security 
purposes; and to make certain that marine research and 
development, generally, continue to make productive 
contributions to our growing use of the sea. 

We have embarked on a strong marine science program 
for the 1970s. In the year ahead the Federal Government 
will build on these accomplishments. And we will look 
to all sectors of the Nation’s marine science community— 
State and local governments, industry and the univer- 
sities—to contribute to the fullest to the United States’ 
efforts to make better use of the oceans and to provide 
world leadership on the major ocean issues before the 
community of nations. 

RicHARD NIXON 
The White House 

April 7, 1971 
NOTE: The message is printed in the report entitled “Marine 
Science Affairs: Annual Report of the President to the Congress 
on Marine Resources and Engineering Development, together with 


the Report of the National Council on Marine Resources and 
Engineering Development” (Government Printing Office, 114 pp.). 





REPORT ON THE SITUATION IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


The President’s Address to the Nation. 


April 7, 1971 


Good evening my fellow Americans. Over the past several weeks you 
have heard a number of reports on TV, radio, and in your newspapers on 


the situation in Southeast Asia. 


I think the time has come for me as President and as Commander 
in Chief of our Armed Forces to put these reports in perspective, to lay 
all the pertinent facts before you and to let you judge for yourselves as to 


the success or failure of our policy. 
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I am glad to be able to begin my report tonight by announcing 
that I have decided to increase the rate of American troop withdrawals 
for the period from May 1 to December 1. Before going into details, I 
would like to review briefly what I found when I came into office, the 
progress we have made to date in reducing American forces, and the 
reason why I am able to announce a stepped-up withdrawal without 
jeopardizing our remaining forces in Vietnam and without endangering 
our ultimate goal of ending American involvement in a way which will 
increase the chances for a lasting peace in the Pacific and in the world. 

When I left Washington in January of 1961, after serving 8 years 
as Vice President under President Eisenhower, there were no American 
combat forces in Vietnam. No Americans had died in combat in Vietnam. 
_ When I returned to Washington as President 8 years later, there 
were 540,000 American troops in Vietnam. Thirty-one thousand had died 
there. Three hundred Americans were being lost every week and there 
was no comprehensive plan to end the United States involvement in the 
war. 

I implemented a plan to train and equip the South Vietnamese; to 
withdraw American forces; and to end American involvement in the 
war just as soon as the South Vietnamese had developed the capacity 
to defend their country against Communist aggression. On this chart 
on my right, you can see how our plan has succeeded. In June of 1969, 
I announced a withdrawal of 25,000 men; in September, 40,000; De- 
cember, 50,000; April of 1970—150,000. By the first of next month, 
May 1, we will have brought home more than 265,000 Americans, 
almost half of the troops in Vietnam when I took office. 

Now another indication of the progress we have made is in reduc- 
ing American casualties. Casualties were five times as great in the first 
3 months of 1969 as they were in the first 3 months this year, 1971. 
South Vietnamese casualties have also dropped significantly in the past 
2 years. One American dying in combat is one too many. But our goal is 
no American fighting man dying anyplace in the world. Every decision 
I have made in the past and every decision I make in the future will have 
the purpose of achieving that goal. 

Let me review now two decisions I have made which have con- 
tributed to the achievements of our goals in Vietnam that you’ve seen 
on this chart. 

The first was the destruction of enemy bases in Cambodia. You will 
recall that at the time of that decision, many expressed fears that we 
had widened the war, that our casualties would increase, that our troop 
withdrawal program would be delayed. Now I don’t question the sin- 
cerity of those who expressed these fears. But we can see now they were 
wrong. American troops were out of Cambodia in 60 days, just as I 
pledged they would be. American casualties did not rise. They were cut 
in half. American troop withdrawals were not halted or delayed. They 
continued at an accelerated pace. 

Now let me turn to the Laotian operation. As you know, this was 
undertaken by South Vietnamese ground forces with American air sup- 
port against North Vietnamese troops which had been using Laotian 
territory for 6 years to attack American forces and allied forces in South 
Vietnam. Since the completion of that operation, there’s been a great 
deal of understandable speculation—just as there was after Cambodia— 
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whether or not it was a success or a failure, a victory or a defeat. But, as 
in Cambodia, what is important is not the instant analysis of the moment, 
but what happens in the future. 

Did the Laotian operation contribute to the goals we sought? I’ve 
just completed my assessment of that operation and here are my 
conclusions : 

First, the South Vietnamese demonstrated that without American 
advisers they could fight effectively against the very best troops North 
Vietnam could put in the field. 

Second, the South Vietnamese suffered heavy casualties, but by 
every conservative estimate the casualties suffered by the enemy were 
far heavier. 

Third, and most important, the disruption of enemy supply lines, 
the consumption of ammunition and arms in the battle has been even 
more damaging to the capability of the North Vietnamese to sustain 
major offensives in South Vietnam than were the operations in Cambodia 
10 months ago. 

Consequently, tonight I can report that Vietnamization has suc- 
ceeded. Because of the increased strength of the South Vietnamese, 
because of the success of the Cambodian operation, because of the 
achievements of the South Vietnamese operation in Laos, I am announc- 
ing an increase in the rate of American withdrawals. Between May 1 
and December 1 of this year, 100,000 more American troops will be 
brought home from South Vietnam. This will bring the total number 
of American troops withdrawn from South Vietnam to 365,000. Now 
that’s over two-thirds of the number who were there when I came into 
office, as you can see from this chart on my left. The Government of 
South Vietnam fully supports the decision I’ve just announced. 

Now, let’s look at the future: 

As you can see from the progress we have made to date and by 
this announcement tonight, the American involvement in Vietnam is 
coming to an end. The day the South Vietnamese can take over their 
own defense is in sight. Our goal is a total American withdrawal from 
Vietnam. We can and we will reach that goal through our program of 
Vietnamization if necessary. 

But we would infinitely prefer to reach it even sooner—through 
negotiations. I am sure most of you will recall that on October 7 of last 
year in a national TV broadcast, I proposed an immediate cease-fire 
throughout Indochina, the immediate release of all prisoners of war in 
the Indochina area, an all Indochina Peace Conference, the complete 
withdrawal of all outside forces, and a political settlement. Tonight I 
again call on Hanoi to engage in serious negotiations to speed the end of 
this war. I especially call on Hanoi to agree to the immediate and un- 
conditional release of all prisoners of war throughout Indochina. It 
is time for Hanoi to end the barbaric use of our prisoners as negotiating 
pawns and to join us in a humane act that will free their men as well 
as ours. 

Let me turn now to a proposal which at first glance has a great 
deal of popular appeal. If our goal is a total withdrawal of all our forces, 
why don’t I announce a date now for ending our involvement? Well, 
the difficulty in making such an announcement to the American people 
is that I would also be making that announcement to the enemy. And 
it would serve the enemy’s purpose and not our own. 
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If the United States should announce that we will quit regardless 
of what the enemy does, we would have thrown away our principal bar- 
gaining counter to win the release of American prisoners of war, we 
would remove the enemy’s strongest incentive to end the war sooner by 
negotiation, and we will have given enemy commanders the exact infor- 
mation they need to marshal their attacks against our remaining forces 
at their most vulnerable time. 

The issue very simply is this: Shall we leave Vietnam in a way 
that—by our own actions—consciously turns the country over to the 
Communists? Or shall we leave in a way that gives the South Vietnamese 
a reasonable chance to survive as a free people? My plan will end Ameri- 
can involvement in a way that would provide that chance. And the 
other plan would end it precipitately and give victory to the Communists. 
. In a deeper sense, we have the choice of ending our involvement in 
this war on a note of despair or on a note of hope. I believe as Thomas 
Jefferson did, that Americans will always choose hope over despair. We 
have it in our power to leave Vietnam in a way that offers a brave people 
a realistic hope of freedom. We have it in our power to prove to our 
friends in the world that America’s sense of responsibility remains the 
world’s greatest single hope of peace. 

And above all, we have it in our power to close a difficult chapter 
in American history, not meanly but nobly—so that each one of us can 
come out of this searing experience with a measure of pride in our Nation, 
confidence in our own character, and hope for the future of the spirit 
of America. 

I know there are those who honestly believe that I should move to 
end this war without regard to what happens to South Vietnam. This 
way would abandon our friends. But even more important, we would 
abandon ourselves. We would plunge from the anguish of war into a 
nightmare of recrimination. We would lose respect for this Nation, respect 
for one another, respect for ourselves. 

I understand the deep concerns which have been raised in this 
country, fanned by reports of brutalities in Vietnam. Let me put this into 
perspective. 

I have visited Vietnam many times, and speaking now from that 
experience and as Commander in Chief of our Armed Forces, I feel it 
is my duty to speak up for the two and a half million fine young Ameri- 
cans who have served in Vietnam. The atrocity charges in individual 
cases should not and cannot be allowed to reflect on their courage and 
their self-sacrifice. War is a terrible and cruel experience for a nation and 
it’s particularly terrible and cruel for those who bear the burden of 
fighting. 

But never in history have men fought for less selfish motives—not 
for conquest, not for glory, but only for the right of a people far away 
to choose the kind of government they want. 

And while we hear and read much of isolated acts of cruelty, we 
do not hear enough of the tens of thousands of individual American sol- 
diers—I’ve seen them there—building schools, roads, hospitals, clinics— 
who, through countless acts of generosity and kindness, have tried to help 
the people of South Vietnam. We can and we should be very proud of 


these men. They deserve not our scorn but they deserve our admiration 
and our deepest appreciation. 
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The way to express that appreciation is to end America’s partici- 
pation in this conflict, not in failure or in defeat but in achievement of the 
great goals for which they fought—a South Vietnam free to determine 
its own future and an America no longer divided by war but united in 
peace. 


That is why it is so important how we end this war. By our decision 
we will demonstrate the kind of people we are, and the kind of country 
we will become. 


That’s why I’ve charted the course I have laid out tonight: to 
end this war—but end it in a way that will strengthen trust for America 
around the world, not undermine it, in a way that will redeem the 
sacrifices that have been made, not insult them, in a way that will heal 
this Nation, not tear it apart. 


I can assure you tonight with confidence that American involve- 
ment in this war is coming to an end. 


But can you believe this? I understand why this question is raised 
by many very honest and sincere people. Because many times in the past 
in this long and difficult war, actions have been announced from Wash- 
ington which were supposed to lead to a reduction of American involve- 
ment in Vietnam. And over and over these actions resulted in more 
Americans going to Vietnam and more casualties in Vietnam. 


Tonight I do not ask you to take what I say on faith. Look at the 
record. Look again at this chart on my left. Every action taken by this 
administration, every decision made, has accomplished what I said it 
would accomplish. They have reduced American involvement. They 
have drastically reduced our casualties. 


In my campaign for the Presidency, I pledged to end American in- 
volvement in this war. I am keeping that pledge. And I expect to be held 
accountable by the American people if I fail. 


I am often asked what I would like to accomplish more than any- 
thing else while serving as President of the United States. And I always 
give the same answer: to bring peace—peace abroad, peace at home for 
America. The reason I am so deeply committed to peace goes far beyond 
political considerations or my concern about my place in history, or the 
other reasons that political scientists usually say are the motivations of 
Presidents. 


Every time I talk to a brave wife of an American POW, every time 
I write a letter to the mother of a boy who has been killed in Vietnam, 
I become more deeply committed to end this war, and to end it in a way 
that we can build lasting peace. 


I think the hardest thing that a President has to do is to present 
posthumously the Nation’s highest honor, the Medal of Honor, to mothers 
or fathers or widows of men who have lost their lives, but in the process 
have saved the lives of others. 


We had an award ceremony in the East Room of the White House 
just a few weeks ago. And at that ceremony I remember one of the recipi- 
ents, Mrs. Karl Taylor, from Pennsylvania. Her husband was a Marine 
sergeant, Sergeant Karl Taylor. He charged an enemy machine gun 
singlehanded and knocked it out. He lost his life. But in the process the 
lives of several wounded Marines in the range of that machine gun were 
saved. 
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After I presented her the Medal, I shook hands with their two chil- 
dren, Karl, Jr.—he was 8 years old—and Kevin, who was 4. As I was 
about to move to the next recipient, Kevin suddenly stood at attention 
and saluted. I found it rather difficult to get my thoughts together for 


the next presentation. 


My fellow Americans, I want to end this war in a way that is 
worthy of the sacrifice of Karl Taylor, and I think he would want me 
to end it in a way that would increase the chances that Kevin and Karl, 
and all those children like them here and around the world, could grow 
up in a world where none of them would have to die in war; that would 
increase the chance for America to have what it has not had in this 


century—a full generation of peace. 


. We've come a long way in the last 2 years toward that goal. With 
your continued support, I believe we will achieve that goal. And genera- 
tions in the future will look back at this difficult, trying time in America’s 
history and they will be proud that we demonstrated that we had the 
courage and the character of a great people. 


Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9 p.m. in his office at the White House. His remarks 


were broadcast on radio and television. 





National Farm Safety Week, 1971 


Proclamation 4044. Dated April 7, 1971. 
April 8, 1971 


Released 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Primitive man’s first discoveries about cultivating the 
land came by chance, and for thousands of years there- 
after agriculture progressed only slowly out of the realm 
of guesswork. Even in the early days of this Nation, when 
we were a people of farmers and planters, the process of 
coaxing life out of the earth remained far more an art 
than a science, But today American agriculture has be- 
come a fully realized technology largely subject to human 
planning and control—a bountiful producer of food, 
clothing, and the makings of the good life for America 
and the world. 

Thus there is sharp irony in the fact that this great 
industry, so accomplished in the scientific nurture of plant 
and animal life, remains among the industries in which 
human life is most precarious and accident rates are 
highest. The farm and ranch environment abounds in 
potential hazards—powerful machinery, exposed work- 
ing conditions, physically demanding jobs—but experi- 
ence has shown that caution, common sense, and pro- 
tective equipment can do much to counter them and keep 
accidents and injuries to a minimum. All who live and 
work on America’s farms and ranches owe it to them- 
selves, their families, and the nation that depends on 
them, to put safety first. Let us set the goal of eliminat- 
ing chance from rural life just as we have learned to ex- 
clude it from agricultural production. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of 





the United States of America, do hereby designate the 
week of July 25, 1971, as National Farm Safety Week. I 
urge farm families and all in the rural community to make 
every effort to reduce accidents occurring at work, home, 
in recreation and on the highway. 

In Witness WuerEOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this seventh day of April, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred seventy-one, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred ninety-fifth. 

RicHARD NIxoNn 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 3:32 p.m, 
April 8, 1971] 


Federal Railroad Administration 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate John W. 
Ingram To Be Administrator. April 8, 1971 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate John W. Ingram to be Administrator of the Federal 
Railroad Administration. He will succeed Reginald N. 
Whitman who resigned effective July 10, 1970. 

Ingram is currently vice president of marketing with 
the Illinois Central Railroad in Chicago, Ill. He as- 
sumed this position in 1966 after serving as director of 
cost and price analysis with D.C. Southern Railroad since 
1961. From 1955 to 1961, Ingram was director of profit 
analysis for the New York Central Railroad. 

Born April 6, 1929, in Cleveland, Ohio, Ingram = 
ceived a B.S. degree from Syracuse University in 1952. 
He received an M.S. in transportation from Columbia 
University in 1955. ; 

Ingram is married. He and his wife reside in Chicago. 
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Small Business Week, 1971 
Proclamation 4045. April 8, 1971 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


The American tradition of independent enterprise is 
as old as our society itself. The freemen who tended little 
stores, ran coastwise shipping, traded in furs, or made 
candles helped this tradition put down deep roots early 
in our history. “What most astonishes me,” wrote de 
Tocqueville as he took the measure of our young nation 
in the 1830s, “is not so much the marvelous grandeur of 
some undertakings as the innumerable multitude of small 
ones.” From such beginnings, small business has grown 
into one of the principal economic forces in this, the 
world’s greatest industrial nation. 

Today—its name aside—small business is big. Nineteen 
United States firms in twenty are small businesses. They 
do nearly three-fourths of the total volume of sales and 
one-third of all manufacturing. For the industry and re- 
sourcefulness which millions of Americans invest in them 
as owners and employees, they return not only profits but 
also the rich rewards of self-reliance. They contribute to 
the wide diversity of our society and our economy, and 
they offer members of disadvantaged minority groups an 
open door into full participation in the Nation’s pros- 
perity—a door through which black Americans, Spanish- 
speaking Americans, Indians, and other minority enter- 
prisers are now passing in increasing numbers. 

But if small business is to realize its full potential in the 
years ahead, it needs and deserves wholehearted support 
from citizens and the business community as a whole, as 
well as the strong encouragement it already receives from 
government. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHARD Nixon, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby designate the week 
beginning May 16, 1971, as Small Business Week. I ask 
all Americans and their business organizations to join 
with me during this week in paying tribute to the accomp- 
lishments of small business and in helping small business 
toward continued strength and success. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this eighth day of April, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred seventy-one, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred ninety-fifth. 


RicHARD NIXON. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 9:10 am., 
April 9, 1971] 


Department of Commerce 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate William N. 
Letson as General Counsel. April 9, 1971 


_ The President today announced his intention to nom- 
inate William N. Letson to be General Counsel of the 
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Department of Commerce. He will succeed James T. 
Lynn who was nominated to be Under Secretary of Com- 
merce on March 2, 1971. 

Letson has practiced law as a partner in the firm of 
Letson, Letson, Griffith & Kightlinger in Warren, Ohio, 


since 1962. From 1955 to 1962 he practiced with Shear- 


man & Sterling in New York. 


Born March 24, 1930, in New York City, Letson 
earned his A.B. degree, cum laude, from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1952. He graduated magna cum laude from 
Harvard Law School in 1955. He is a member of the 
Ohio, New York, and American Bar Associations. 

Letson is married and has three children. He and 
his family recently moved to Arlington, Va. 


Summer Jobs for Disadvantaged 
Youth 


Statement by the President Announcing Plans for 
Summer Programs for 1971. April 9, 1971 


For young people, and especially for the disadvan- 
taged, summer can be a time of frustration and despair. 
But it does not have to be. It can also be a time of great 
opportunity: 

—it can be a time of opportunity for the youth to 
learn new skills, and to test his skills in the world of 
work; 

—it can provide him an opportunity to contribute to 
the well-being of others, thus both improving their 
lives and enriching his own; 

—it can open opportunities to take part in physical fit- 
ness, health, and organized recreational activities. 

I am pleased today to announce plans for 1971 summer 
programs for disadvantaged youth which will help con- 
vert these opportunities into realities. 

I will transmit to the Congress, as soon as it returns 
from its current recess, a supplemental request for $64.3 
million to previde an additional 100,000 Neighborhood 
Youth Corps summer employment opportunities for high 
school students, and to finance the Recreation Support 
Program in the largest cities across the Nation. 

Combined with currently available resources, these 
supplemental funds would raise the number of summer 
jobs for disadvantaged youth to 576,000. 

Of this total, 514,000 would participate in the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps, in all 50 States, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territories, with special em- 
phasis on the Nation’s 50 largest cities. This program has 
been modified in important directions which will yield 
long range educational and career benefits to enrollees in 
addition to serving America. One major new activity, for 
example, operating with assistance from the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency and the Office of Education, 
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will involve enrollees in the work of preserving our en- 
vironment while introducing them to the possibilities of 
careers in this crucial area of public interest. 

In addition, 62,000 young people will be employed 
in Federal offices, where they will have a chance to be- 
come acquainted with people in Government, the func- 
tions Government performs, and the problems it faces. 

All of these summer jobs will offer work opportunities 
while encouraging the young employees to complete their 
education. Wages will be increased from $1.45 per hour 
to $1.60, an indication that this employment program is 
not “make-work”’; we expect these young employees to 
make a meaningful contribution. 

In addition to the summer jobs opened up by these 
programs, other projects will provide almost 2 million 
youth with an opportunity to participate in projects to 
improve physical fitness and provide health services, 
meals, transportation, and exposure to local cultural 
institutions. 


—A $3 million grant to the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association will enable it, through its member 
colleges, to provide organized sports and other re- 
lated activities for 50,000 inner-city youths. 

—The Recreation Support Program, serving children 
too young for employment and who have lacked the 
opportunity to engage in sports and other recrea- 
tional activities, will provide such opportunities for 
1.9 million youth in the Nation’s 100 largest cities. 
Neighborhood Youth Corps enrollees will be em- 
ployed as recreation aides in the Support Program, 
providing both practical experience and encourage- 
ment for the development of career interests in this 
expanding area. 


These summer employment and recreation proposals 
represent a positive response to many of the handicaps 
faced by America’s disadvantaged youth. Early action by 
the Congress will enable the States and communities to 
make timely plans for ensuring that these programs are 
carried out to the fullest advantage. I also urge the States 
and localities to expand their own summer youth pro- 
grams, so as to make this summer truly one of youth 


opportunity. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 


April 5 
The President met with leaders of the motion picture 
industry to discuss industry problems. 


April 7 

Before delivering his televised report on Southeast Asia, 
the President met with the bipartisan leadership of the 
Senate and House of Representatives to discuss the ad- 
dress. Present were Senators Hugh Scott, Robert C. Byrd, 
and Robert P. Griffin, Speaker of the House Carl Albert, 
and Representatives Hale Boggs and Gerald R. Ford, 
Senator Mike Mansfield, who was out of town at the time 
of the meeting, had met with the President a day earlier 
to discuss the report. 

April 8 

The President spoke at the opening of a special brief- 
ing for the wives of Cabinet members and top White 
House staff and for women in key Government positions, 
The briefing, held in the East Room at the White House, 
dealt with the administration’s domestic programs. 

The President chaired the first meeting of the Council 
on International Economic Policy at the White House. 
At the meeting, he announced that he was appointing 
Ambassador-at-Large David Kennedy as a member of 
the Council and that Ambassador Kennedy would, over 
the next several months, travel as his personal envoy to 
consult with the leaders of our major trading partners in 
Europe, the Far East, and Latin America about problems 
in international trade. The President also stated that he 
was authorizing adjustment assistance for 11 shoe plants, 
in cases where the United States Tariff Commission had 
split evenly, and called for further examination of escape- 
clause implications. 

Franco Maria Malfatti, President of the Commission 
of the European Community, met with the President at 
the White House. 

The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate three members of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for reappointment. They are Dale Wayne Hardin, 
for a term expiring December 31, 1977; Laurence K. 
Walrath, for a term expiring December 31, 1972; and 
Mrs. Virginia Mae Brown, for a term expiring December 
31,1977. 

The President has named Vice Adm. Isaac C. Kidd, Jr., 
USN, for assignment as Chief of Naval Material, and 
appointment to the grade of admiral. 

The President named Maj. Gen. Richard T. Cassidy, 
USA, for assignment as Commanding General, United 
States Army Air Defense Command, and for appointment 
to the grade of lieutenant general. 

Prime Minister Keith J. Holyoake of New Zealand 
paid a courtesy call on the President at the White House. 


April 9 
Ambassador-at-Large David Kennedy met with the 
President at the White House to report on his recent tp 


to South Vietnam, Thailand, Singapore, Indonesia, and 
Micronesia. 
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Marguerite Piazza, singer and entertainer, who is 
chairman of the 1971 Cancer Crusade, and Dr. H. Mar- 
vin Pollard, president of the American Cancer Society, 
called on the President to launch the Crusade. The Presi- 
dent presented Miss Piazza with the Society’s annual 
Courageous Person Award. 

The President met with Bowie Kuhn, Commissioner of 
Baseball, Joseph E. Cronin, president of the American 
League, Charles S. (Chub) Feeney, president of the Na- 
tional League, and Robert E. Short, president, Ted Wil- 
liams, manager, Joseph R. Burke, vice president, and 
James H. Lemon, vice president and former owner, all 
of the Washington Senators, who presented him with 
passes for the coming season. 

The President presented the 25th annual “Boy of the 
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Year” award to 18-year-old Pelton H. Stewart of San 
Francisco. He also presented plaques to the nine regional 
winners at the White House ceremony. 

The President met with Robert H. Taylor, Special 
Agent in Charge of Presidential Protective Division, U.S. 
Secret Service, who is taking a leave of absence until 
September to attend the Institute for Court Management 
in a program designed to train Court Administrators to 
relieve judges of administrative responsibilities. 

T. Kong Lee, a leader of the San Francisco Chinese 
community and a member of the National Advisory 
Council on Aduit Education, met with the President at 
the White House. 

The President attended Good Friday services at St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, Lafayette Square. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES—Continued 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Released April 6, 1971—Continued 


Listed below are releases of the Office of the 





White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 


Released April 5, 1971 


Press conference of Peter M. Flanigan, Assist- 
ant to the President, Charlton Heston, 
President, Screen Actors Guild, Jack J. 
Valenti, President, Motion Picture Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc., and Taft B. 
Schreiber, Music Corporation of America, 
following a meeting with the President 
on problems in the motion picture indus- 
try. 


Released April 6, 1971 


Fact sheet on message to Congress on spe- 
cial revenue sharing for education. 

Press conference of Elliot L. Richardson, Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Dr. Sidney P. Marland, Jr., Commissioner 
of Education, and Dr. John R. Ottina, 
Deputy Commissioner of Education for 
Management, on message to Congress on 
special revenue sharing for education. 

Press conference of Dr. Edwin L. Harper, Spe- 
cial Assistant to the President, on the hold 
harmless base line figures for States and 

localities under special revenue sharing. 





Fact sheets on hold harmless base line figures 
for States and localities under special reve- 
nue sharing for law enforcement, man- 
power, urban community development, 
rural community development, transporta- 
tion, and education (6 releases). 

Press conference of Senator Ted Stevens of 
Alaska, Rogers C. B. Morton, Secretary of 
the Interior, and Don Wright, President, 
Alaska Federation of Natives, on the Alaska 
Natives’ claims bill. 


Released April 7, 1971 


The President’s address to the Nation on the 
situation in Southeast Asia (advance text). 


Released April 8, 1971 


Press conference of Peter G. Peterson, As- 
sistant to the President for International 
Economic Affairs, following the President’s 
meeting with the Council on International 
Economic Policy and with Franco Maria 
Malfatti, President, Commission of the 
European Community. 


Released April 9, 1971 

Press conference of James D. Hodgson, Sec- 
retary of Labor, James A. Lovell, Jr., Chair- 
man, President’s Council on Physical Fit- 

ness and Sports, and Malcolm R. Lovell, Jr., 

Assistant Secretary of Labor for Manpower, 

on summer jobs for disadvantaged youth. 


NOTE: No acts were approved by the Presi- 
dent during the period covered by this issue. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE* 


Submitted April 7, 1971 


Dovucitas W. Toms, of Washington, to be 
Administrator of the National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration (new po- 
sition). 


DONALD Stuart RvuSsSELL, of South Carolina, 
to be a United States Circuit Judge, 
Fourth Circuit, vice Simon E. Sobeloff, 
retired. 


HERBERT Y. C. CHoy, of Hawaii, to be a 
United States Circuit Judge, Ninth Cir- 
cuit, vice Stanley N. Barnes, retired. 


1 Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 
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